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Where vetches , pulfe, and tares have flood. 

And ftalks of lupines grew. Dryden . 

An ervum is a fort of vetch , or fmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Ve'tchy. n.f. [from vetch.'] Made of vetches; abounding in 
vetches ; confiding of vetch or peafe-flraw. 

If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 

There may’ll thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 

’Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 

Ve'teran. n. f. [ veteranus , Latin.] An old foldier ; a man 
long pradlifed in any thing. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. ~ Addifon. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldell, 
the befl experienced, the moll wary, and the longeft- 
pra£lifed veterans they had amongll them. Hooker. 

Ii king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans , which had been 
inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon. 

Enligns that pierc’d the foe’s remotefl lines. 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

Wteran. adj. Long pradtifed in war ; long experienced. 
There was a mighty llrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 

"1 he Britifh youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 

T hy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran (kill. Thomfon. 
Veterinarian, n.f. [veterindrius, Lat.] One (killed in the 
difeafes of cattle 

1 hat a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com¬ 
mon farriers, but alfo receiv’d by good veterinarians, and 
fome who have laudably difeourfed upon horfes. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin.] 

1. To plague ; to torment; to harrafs. 

Do you think 

The king will fuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Shak. 
When file prefled him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. Judges xvi. 16. 

Still may the dog the wa'nd’ring troops conflrain 
Of airy ghofls, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

You are the caufe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart; 

I love, and I defpair. Prior. 

2. Todiflurb; to difquiet. 

Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea ; finging aloud. Shakefp . 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars. 

White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. Pope. 

3. To trouble with flight provocations. 

Vexa'tion. n. f. [from vex.] 

1. The acl of troubling. 

O that hufband, 

My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The flate of being troubled ; uneafinefs ; forrow. 

Vexation almofl flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shakefp. 
Paffions too violent, inflead of heightening our pleafures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 

3. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 

Your children were vexation to your youth ; 

But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. 

4. An acl of harrafling by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome reafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjufl vexation. Bacon. 

5. A flight teazing trouble. 

Vexa'tious. adj. [from vexation.] 

1. Afflidlive ; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againfl the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought flill found my flying mind. 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; T 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways; > 
Nor fli ut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Prior. J 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft adlions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without 
the authority of another. Digby. 

3. Teazing ; flightly troublefome. 

Vexa / tiously. adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely; un- 
eafily. 

Vexa'tiousness. n.f. [from vexatious.] Troublefomenefs; un¬ 
eafinefs. 

Vexer. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

XVglily. adv. [from ugly.] Filthily; with deformity; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 

UEliness. n.f. [from ugly.] 
i. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 
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All that elfe feem’d fair and frefh in fight 
Was turned now to dreadful uglinefs. - to * 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of „u 
uglinefs. 0 1 0Jd age and 

2. Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral depravity ^An. 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous an a rr 
live to any one, who does not, for the fak e of . en ' 

^pardon the uglinefs of its circumftances. C 111 ll ^f, 

ITGL C. adj. [This word was antiently written s’’ 

Mr. Dter ingenioufly deduces it from enphlih ■ that 'Vn ' 5 
an ouph, elf, or goblin. In Saxon o S a is teiroui 

Gothic ogan is to fear.J Deformed ; offenfive to the 21 !" 
contrary to beautiful. tne 

If Caflio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly. , ■ 

O, I have pafs’d a referable night, ^fpcare. 

So full of ugly fights, of ghaftly dreams. 0/ , , 

Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 
I hou toldft me of? What grim afpecls are thefe 
I hefe a^/y-headed monfters? 5 

VFal. n.f. [CpLocX-j.] A fmall bottle. ton ' 

Edward’s feven fons 

Were as fev’n vials of his facred blood. c/u r. 

You Gods ! look down, bake Jt- 

And from your facred vials pour your cn*ace 
Upon my daughter’s head. ' r, , r 

Take thou this vial , being then in bed, ■ 

And this diftilled liquor drink thou off ShakeA 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre beW- 
mg to fome of the antient Romans inclofed in a gl a f~ 

vial. PVtlkii 4 

I placed a thin vial , well flopped up, within the fmoke of 
the vapour, but nothing followed. Addifon 

Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparate* 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 

-r ° U \t / rp . , . . . Addifon. 

I o Vr al. v. a. To inclofe m a vial. 

"This file with precious via?d liquors heals; 

For which the fhepherds at the feflivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Milton. 

VTand. n. f [ viande, Fr. vivanda , Ital.] Food; meat dreffed. 

The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unaclive. 

Still cupboarding the viand. Sbakfp. 

No matter, fince 

They’ve left their viands behind, for we have ftomachs. 
Wilt pleafe you tafte of what is here ? Shakefp. 

Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdi£l 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works, at leaft of evil. Milton, 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafte, perfons 
in health, and in no neceflity of ufing fuch viands, had better 
to abftain. Bay. 

The tables in fair order fpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 

Of choiceft fort and favour; rich repaft ! Pope. 

VIA'TJCUM. n.f [Latin.] 

1. Proviiion for a journey. 

2. The laft rites ufed to prepare the palling foul for its depar¬ 
ture. 

To Vibrate, v. a. [ vibro , Latin.] 

1. To brandifh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif¬ 
ferently afte£t the lips, and imprefs a fwift tremulous mo¬ 
tion, which breath palling fmooth doth not. Holder. 

To Wbrate. v. n. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, comprefied by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine ? And is not this emnlion 
performed by the vibrating motions of their parts ? JSlewton. 

2 . To quiver. 

The whifper, that to greatnefs flill too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovereign's ear. Pope. 

VibraEion. n. f. [from vibro, Latin.] The a£l of moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
a£l of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the Lillies and vibrations 
of an harmlefs adlivity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom 0 
the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Which vibra¬ 
tions being propagated along the folid fibres of the^ opm 
nerves into the brain, caufe the fenfe of feeing. Heiv.on. 
Mild vibrations footh the parted foul, 

NeW to the dawning of celeftial day. Tkomjoti. 

VTCAR. 




vTCAR n -f- [vicarius, Latin.] , 

The incumbent of an appropriated or impropriated benefice. 
Procure the vicar 

To flay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one, 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefp. 

Yours is the prize ; 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never fuller to 
look into a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
■ n cr die clergy decried, what a -contempt muft he entertain, 
no^ only for his vicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
One who performs the fun&ions of another ; a lubftitute. 

2 An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar -general may do the fame. Aylijfe. 

V/garage, n.f [from vicar .] The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
and having never deferted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
Vicarious, adf. [ vicarius , Latin.] Deputed ; delegated ; acl- 
incr in the place of another. 

The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being but his lubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againft the vicarious power of God in his foul. Norris . 

V/carship. n.f [from vicar. ] The office of a vicar. 
yiCE. n.f [ vitium , Latin.] 

1. The courfe of aeftion oppofite to virtue; depravity of man¬ 
ners ; inordinate life. 

No fpiritmore grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. . Milton. 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2. A fault ; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
fault, not for a fingle enormity. 

No vice, lb fimple, but aflumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shakefp . 

Yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 

More fuffer by him that fhall fucceed. Shakefp. 

Ungovern’d appetite, a brutifh vice. Milton. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3. The fool, or punchinello of old fhows. 

I’ll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice , 

Your need to fuftain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Shakefpearc. 

His face made of brals, like a vice in a game. Tuffer. 

4. [Vijs, Dutch.] A kind of fmall iron prefs with ferews, ufed by 
workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the vice ; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. and Pope. 

5. Gripe; grafp. 

If I but fill him once ; if he come but within my 
vice. Shakefpeare. 

6. [Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in compofition for one, qui vicemgsrit, 
who performs, in his (lead, the office of a fuperiour, or who has 
the fecond rank in command : as a viceroy ; vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 

With all confidence he fwears. 

As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

VFCEADMIRAL, n.f [vice and admiral.] 

1. The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoft of the fleet was the admiral : the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
gallies, ftruck. fail direclly. * Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 

^ /ce adm ira lt y . n.f. [from vice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

The vice -admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
Vicea / gent. n. f [vice and agent.] One who acls in the 
place of another. 

A vaflal Satan hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 
the faithful ought to do. Hooker . 

viced, adj. [from viced.] Vitious; corrupt. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er lome high -vic’d city hang his poifon 

v * n * he flck air ’ Shakefp. 

WCEGE / RENT. n.f. [yienn gcrens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 
one who is intruded with the power of the luperiour, by 
whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God’s 
Vicegerent. . . Bacon. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unfhaken 
T ut y to ’ n * s vicegerent ; in hearty obedience to his church. Sprat. 
Ar 


Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times; 

Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age. 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Thus punifh. Dry dedr 

Thou great vicegerent of the king; 

In all affairs thou foie direblor. Swift. 

Vicegerent, adj. [ vicegerens , Lat.] Having a delegated 
power ; aiding by fubftitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 

Vicegerent fon ! To thee I have transferr d 

All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell Milton , 

VicegeRency. n. f. [from vicegernt.] The office of a vice¬ 
gerent ; lieutenancy; deputed power; 

& The authority of confcience Hands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. ^ South. 

VicechaRcellor. n.f [vicecancellarius, Latin.] 7 he fecond 
magiftrate of the univerfities, 

ViEen ary. adj. [ vicenarius , Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 

VFCEROY. n.f. [ viceroi , French.] He who governs in place 
of the king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d, 

Detradl fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefp . 

Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go¬ 
vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 

■ is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Swift . 

VFceroyalty. n.f [from viceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 

7'hefe parts furiiifh out vice-royalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Addifon. 

ViEety. n. f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original ; a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps, point de vice ; whence the 
barbarous word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exadtnefs. 
A word not ufed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pern, 

Grafted upon Stub his ftem ; 

With the peakifh nicety. 

And old Sherewood’s vicety. B. Johnfon ; 

ViciRity. n.f [ vicinus , Latin.] 

1 . Nearnefs ; State of being near. 

The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be¬ 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceffantly invades 
the other. Hale. 

7"he abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift : 

2. Neighbourhood. 

He fhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity. Rogers . 

Gravity alone muft have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 

Vi'cinage. n.f [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood; places adjoin¬ 
ing. 

O 

Vic/nr 1 ** \ a $' \. vlcinus -> Lat.] Near; neighbouring. 

Opening other vicine paffages might obliterate any track ; 
as die making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glanville , 

ViEious. adj. [from vice.] See Vitious. Devoted to vice; 
not addufte-'t to virtue. 

He heard this heavy curfe. 

Servants of fervants on his vicious race. Milton. 

ViciEsitude. [ viciffitudo , Latin.] 

1. Regular change; return of the fame things in the fame 
fucceffion. 

It makes through heav’n 

Grateful viciffttude , like day and night. Milton . 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be refledled or 
refracted for many vicijfitudes. Neiuton. 

This fucceffion of things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the viciffitude of feafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
that viciffitude , the fun’s declination. IVoodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the courfe of the war, did the viciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune affeeft us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atterb. 

Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden fings ; 

Nor as file turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the fad viciffitude of things. Giffard. 

ViEo'ntiels. In law vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 
triable in the county court, before the fheriff. Baileu 

ViEtim. n.f. [viffima, Latin.] 

I. A facrifice ; fomething flain for a facrifice. 

All that were authors of fo black a deed; 

Be facrific’d as viilims to his ghoft. Denham; 

And on the viftim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after war. 

The viftim ox, and fnowy fheep prepare, Addifon. 

2: Some- 
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